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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Monday, December 28, 1931, 4:00 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE ITALIAN GROUP 


OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


I HE MEETING was presided over by the Chairman, Professor 
Oliver M. Johnston, of Stanford University, President of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian. The following papers 


were read: 
1. “Notes on the Fortune of Dante in the Cinquecento,”* by Camillo P. Mer- 


lino, of the University of Michigan. 

2. “A Word Unprotected: Meanings of (di)smagare and Dante’s Use of the 
Word,” by Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California. 

3. “More About Dante’s Gianni Schicchi,” by Rudolph Altrocchi, of the Uni- 


versity of California. 
4. “The First American Edition of Le Mie Prigioni,” by Angeline H. Lograsso, 


of Bryn Mawr College. 
* Substituted for the paper originally announced on the program. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The meeting was called to order at 5:00 P.M., by President 
Johnston, immediately after the conclusion of the above program. 
There were present thirty-nine members of the Association and some 
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visitors. In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Vitto- 
rini, former Secretary-Treasurer Passarelli took the Minutes, and 
Professor Altrocchi read the Financial Report. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of Officers for 
1932. The following, proposed by the Nominating Committee, were 
unanimously elected: 

Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University 
President, Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago 
Vice-Presidents, Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkansas 
John Van Horne, University of Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer, Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania 
Councilors, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan 

John P. Rice, University of Buffalo 

Anacleta C. Vezzetti, Smith College 

Upon motion of C. P. Merlino, a resolution was unanimously 
passed to extend to our Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, 
in the name of the Association, greetings for the New Year. 

By a majority vote of those present the Secretary was instructed 
to notify the Executive Council to appoint a permanent Trustee for 
the safekeeping of the invested funds. 

At the close of the meeting, President Johnston delivered a short 
address on the value and purposes of the Association. 

*x* * 

The third annual “Pranzo Italiano,” which was held in the eve- 
ning at the University Club, was largely attended, both by members 
and prospective additions to the Associations. Professor J. L. Russo, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. Giuseppe Rossi, of the same 
institution, generously gave of their time to insure a complete success 
of this three-year-old custom which it is to be hoped will become 


permanent. 
Luic1 A. PassaRELLi 


Secretary pro tem. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DeEcEMBER 31, 1931 


RECEIPTS 
Income from dues $398.00 
Income from arrears 14.00 
Income from investments 8.19 
Income from advertisements 243.26 
Tota. CoLLecTep $663.39 
Cash on hand December 31, 1930 540.45 
Two baby bonds 200.00 
Two shares Building and Loan 200.00 


Granp $1,603.84 
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EXPENDITURES 
Printing four numbers of /talica $672.85 
Invitations for new members 18.00 
Editorial expenses 41.41 
Secretarial expenses 9.50 
Rental of safety deposit box 3.00 
Tora. $744.76 
BALANCE $859.08 


Domenico VitTTorINI 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON’S ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian: 


This Association was founded in 1924. It would be impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the service it has rendered during these 
seven years. It has stood for scholarship and the better training of 
teachers of Italian. It has stimulated an interest in Italian culture. 
It has encouraged the study of the Italian language and literature. 
Through its annual meetings it has not only given an opportunity 
for an exchange of ideas, but has also enabled us to know each other 
better. The able editors of /talica have brought to us some of the 
best thought of Italy, and have also given us information as to the 
opportunities for the study of Italian in this country. These achieve- 
ments have paved the way for still greater things in the future. It 
is natural to expect that the field of usefulness of the Association will 
be constantly enlarged. Its purpose as stated in the various issues 
of its quarterly Bulletin “is to promote and develop the study of the 
Italian language and literature in the United States and Canada.” 
An important step in that direction is to encourage the study of Ital- 
ian in our high schools. The best way to stimulate an interest in this 
work is to provide adequate opportunities. It is not well in such 
cases to wait for the demand to arise of itself; it is much better to 
create it. 

The opportunity to gain a knowledge of so rich and beautiful a 
literature should also be given to all who wish to take advantage of 
it. It is through Italian literature more than any other that classical 
culture has been transmitted to the modern world. The sheer beauty 
and spiritual quality of its masterpieces are unsurpassed. Failure to 
give our American students the opportunity to study great Italian 
writers is to deprive them of moments and hours of supreme pleasure 
and inspiration. If I may be pardoned a personal reference, I should 
like to illustrate from my own experience the powerful influence of 
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one of these writers. During the early years of my career as a 
scholar, my interests were wholly in the field of pure philology. It 
was through the study of Dante that I became a lover of literature. 
It would be impossible to analyze the power of this great universal 
genius, his titanic personality, his power to present universal emotions 
and experiences, his stupendous knowledge that enabled him to give 
an almost complete picture of the entire Middle Ages in the Divina 
Commedia. After more than thirty years devoted to the study of 
his works, I can say in his own words addressed to Virgil: Tu se’ lo 


mio maestro e il mio autore. 


APPOINTMENTS 


I. President Bullock has reappointed Professor H. D. Austin as 
Editor of /talica for 1932, and Professors Rudolph Altrocchi and 
J. E. Shaw as Consulting Editors. 


II. Professor D. Vittorini, when informed that he had been 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Association at the Madison 
meeting, requested that he be relieved of his duties in this connection. 
Had he realized that he was regarded as a candidate for re-election, 
he would have declined beforehand; the fact that he expects to spend 
a large part of the year in Italy, and the pressure of other duties, 
making it impossible for him to serve. 

The President has appointed Professor Camillo P. Merlino to 
act as Secretary-Treasurer, in place of Professor Vittorini, for 1932. 
All dues for the current year are now payable, and may be sent im- 
mediately to the new Treasurer at the following address: Professor 
Camillo P. Merlino, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Vittorini has been made Councilor in Professor Mer- 
lino’s place. 


III. The Executive Council, in accordance with the power 
vested in it by the vote of the Association taken at Madison, has 
appointed the following Board of Trustees to take charge of the As- 
sociation’s invested funds:— 

Managing Trustee, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
of Berkeley, California. 

Trustees, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, ex- 
officio. 


The term of office of the first two to be five and three years 
respectively; that of the third to coincide with his term as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 
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FOURTH LIST OF DECEPTIVE COGNATES 


For the purpose of this list, for the method adopted in making it, 
and the abbreviations used, I refer to my previous lists.1. My thanks 


are due to those who have kindly suggested new cognates. 
1 See /talica, December 1929; September 1930; June 1931. 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH 


APPLICAZIONE=APPLICATION, in several senses (W) (P), but not in the sense of re- 
quest or solicitation, for instance, for an office. “To make application,” 
“Presentare una (or: “fare”) domanda.” Also, it is not common to use appli- 
cation for APPLICAZIONE, “assiduous effort” (W). We might say, alas too 
correctly: “Gli studenti americani non si rovinano la salute colla troppa ap- 
plicazione,” “American students do not undermine their health by too much 
studying”! 

Becco, not beck, “a significant nod, or motion of the head or hand. . .” (W),= 
(inadequately) ‘accenno’, (which is closer to hint), but Beak. “I merli ita- 
liani hanno il becco giallo,” “Italian black-birds have a yellow beak.” Note 
idioms: “at the beck and call of,” “soggetto agli ordini di” (H); “dar di 
becco,”” “to peck at,” and, by extension, “to eat.” “Quando Maria nel figlio 
dié di becco!” (Purg. XXIII, 30), “When Mary ate her own child.” Becco 
also=RAM. 

Branco, not blank=‘vuoto,’ but wuite. However, “lasciare in bianco,” “to leave 
blank”; “point blank,” “di punto in bianco”; “fire with blank cartridges,” 
“tirare a polvere” (H); “a blank expression,” “un’ espressione vuota, scon- 
certata”; “a blank check or credit,” “uno cheque o credito facoltativo” (H). 

Desco, not desk=‘scrivania,’ possibly ‘scrittoio, leggio, banco di scuola,’ but (very 
lit. and stilted) pintnG TABLE, “tavola da mangiare” (P) (Z). Also pesco== 
BUTCHER'S BLOCK (H). “Stare a desco,” (lit.) ““To sit at the table”; “Where 
did you put your desk?” “Dove hai messo la tua scrivania?” 

Distintivo (adj.)=pistincTive, but as subst.—BapceE, “a distinctive mark, token, 
sign, or cognizance, worn on the person.” (W). “Segno distintivo” (RF), 
“distinctive mark.” “I Fascisti portano il loro distintivo sul rovescio della 
giacca,” “The Fascists wear their official badges on their lapel.” 

Durezza, not duress=‘forza maggiore, pressione’ (H), but HARDNess. “La durezza 
del marmo,” “The hardness of marble”; “He confessed the crime under 
duress,” freely: “Confessd il delitto sotto minaccia, sotto pressione, per forza 
maggiore, col coltello alla gola.” 

Estate, not estate=‘proprieta, tenuta, terre, terreni, fattoria,’ but summer. “L’esta- 
te passata,” “Last summer”; “in your estate,” “nella tua tenuta”; “He has 
large estates,” “Ha vasti terreni.” Note: “real estate,” “beni immobili’; as 
distinguished from “chattels, personal property,” “beni mobili.” 

Firta (subst.), not fit, in sense of convulsion=‘convulsione, accidente’; nor in sense 
of a mood=“accesso’; nor in (coll.) sense of fitting garment (see idioms be- 
low); but crack, sorT spor (in the earth). “Attento che c’é una fitta,” 
“Be careful, there’s a crack or soft spot”; “Quel tegame é pieno di fitte,” 
“That pan is full of dents, all dented”; “He had a fit,” “Gli vennero le con- 
vulsioni, gli prese un accidente.” “A fit of madness,” “Un accesso di follia.” 
Note idioms: “That suit is a perfect fit,” “Quel vestito le sta a pennello.” 

Firto (subst.), not fit (see Fitra), but rent. “Allogazione di un fondo” (RF). 
“Presi un appartamento a fitto,” “I rented an apartment”; “automobili a 
fitto,” “cars for rent.” Firro (adj.), not fit, in sense of “adapted, suitable,” 
but CLOSE TOGETHER, THICK. “Quegli alberi sono troppo fitti,” “Those trees 
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are too close together”; “nel fitto della foresta,” “in the thick of the forest”; 
“He is not fit for anything,” “Non é buono a nulla.” Note proverb: “A chi 
non piace mi rincari il fitto,” freely: “If he does not like it, he can lump it.” 

Gatoscia (usually pl.), sometimes catoscia (Z), not galoshe or galoshes (in U.S.) 
(W), but RupBeR. “Si metta le galoscie,” “Put on your rubbers.” The word 
‘gomme’ does not seem to be in good usage. As “galoshes, arctics,” “a warm 
waterproof overshoe” (W), are apparently unknown in Italy, there is no 
word for them, though ‘soprascarpe’ seems a plausible compromise. 

Gora, not gore=‘sangue, ‘gherone,’ but CONDUIT, IRRIGATION CANAL, “canale mu- 
rato che porta l’acqua da un flume” (P) (Z); “mark of a stain” (H). “La 
morta gora” (/nf. VIII, 31), “The channel of dead slime” (tr. Fletcher). 
Note, however: “una gora di sangue,” “a pool of blood”; “The sword was 
dripping with gore,” “La spada grondava sangue.” 

Livo, not lid=‘coperchio,’ but sHore, BEACH. Hence, the Lido, in Venice. “Arri- 
vare al lido,” “To reach the shore”; “I patrii lidi,” (“ma é del nobile lin- 
guaggio”) (RF), “the home shores”; “the lid of the box,” “il coperchio della 
scatola.” 

Miro, not mite, “anything very small... a particle, bit, jot” (W),=‘nonnulla 
(m.), briciolo,’ ‘obolo,’ nor mitt, “a kind of glove without fingers” (W),= 
(pl. and unusual) ‘manizze’ (Z); but mytuH. “Miti antichi,” “ancient myths”; 
“the widow’s mite” “lobolo della vedova”; ‘“‘a tiny mite,” “un nonnulla,” 
“un gingillino.” ‘The old lady wore old-fashioned mitts,” “La vecchietta por- 
tava manizze antiquate”; “baseball mitt,” “guanto per il base-ball.” Note: 
‘mite’ (adj.)=“mild”: “un clima mite,” “a mild climate.” 

Monco, not monk=‘frate,’ but wirHout A HAND (H). “Un uomo monco,” “A man 
without a hand”; “ a merry monk,” “un frate allegro.” “Informazioni mon- 
che,” “Lame or incomplete information.” 

Nave, not nave=usually ‘navata,’ but sup. “Il varo della nave,” “The launching 
of the ship”; “nave da guerra,” “warship”; “la nave dello stato,” “the ship 
of state.” ‘Nave’ may be used for English “nave,” as an architectural tech- 
nical term, but is unusual. Note German use of Schiff for the nave of a 
church. “The left nave of the church,” “La navata sinistra della chiesa.” 
Note that, at least in Tuscany, ‘nave’ is used for “ferry boat”: now, even in 
Italian, ‘il ferry.’ (Not in H.) 

Nota=notE, in sense of “a mark, or sign, made to call attention, a brief remark, 
annotation, a brief writing” (W), but not in sense of short letter=‘biglietto,’ 
nor in sense of promissory note=‘cambiale, pagherd.’ “Footnote,” “nota al 
disotto del testc” (H), or “a pié di pagina.” “I wrote you a note,” “Ti ho 
scritto un biglietto”; “He gave me a note for $1,000,” “Mi diede una cam- 
biale per $1,000.” 

PrincIPALE (subst.) PRINCIPAL, in monetary sense of “capital,” but often used in 
sense of our pop. “boss”: “capo di un’ arte, di un negozio, e simili” (RF). 
“He is losing his principal or capital,” “Ci rimette il capitale”; “‘Parlatene col 
mio principale” (RF), “Speak to the boss.” 

RecipienTE (subst.), not recipient, in sense of “receiver” =‘ricevitore,’ but RECEP- 
TACLE, VASE, POT, JAR, HOLDER or even a place in which something is held. 
“Tutto questo vino non entra in quella bottiglia, trova un recipiente pil 
grosso,” “That wine won’t all get into that bottle; find a larger receptacle”; 
“the recipient of the letter,” “il ricevitore della lettera.” (Ricettacolo: “‘Luo- 
go dove si raccolgono o ricOverano cose o persone.”) (P). 

Rutro, not rut=‘carreggiata, but BeLcH. “Fa sempre de’ rutti” (P), “He is ever- 
lastingly belching”; “deep ruts in the mud,” “carreggiate profonde nel fango.” 
Note idioms: “andar per la sua carreggiata,” “to mind one’s own business”; 
“stare in carreggiata,” “to keep on the proper track”; “uscire di carreggiata,” 
“to get off the track” (P) (Z). 

ScarpA=scarp only in a sense of “slope of a wall or bank, talus of a fortification” 
(W); but usually snor. “I bastioni hanno il muro a scarpa” is more popular, 
less technical, than: “The bastions have a scarped wall”; “Quelle scarpe 
calzan bene,” “Those shoes fit well.” 
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Si1ro=siTe, but also SMELL, BAD opor. ‘Un bel sito” (more literary than “posto”), 
“A beautiful site”; “Che sito!” or “Che tanfo” (Z), “What a smell!” 

SprLcarE, not to spill=‘versare,’ but To Tap, “fare spicciare il vino da uno spillo” 
(P). “Guarda se puoi spillare qualcosa da lui,” “See if you can squeeze 
something out of him”; “spillar denari,” “to get money”; “Don’t spill it,” 
“Non lo versare.” Note idiom: “gli spilli,” “pin money.” “Sono gli spilli 
per la vendita dei molini,” ““That’s the pin money from the sale of the mills.” 
(Giacosa, Tristt amori, Act II, Sc. 2.) 

Stinco, not stink=‘puzzo, lezzo, tanfo,’ but suin. “Gli tirai una pedata negli stin- 
chi,” “I kicked him in the shins”; “What a stink!” “Che puzzo” or “lezzo!” 
Note idiom: “stinco di santo,” “model of virtue.” “Il D’Annunzio non fu 
mai uno stinco di santo!” “D’Annunzio never was a saint!” 

VENDICARE, not primarily vindicate=‘giustificare, reclamare, richiedere, rivendicare,’ 
but avenGE. “Mi vendicherd,” “I shall avenge myself’; “to vindicate or 
claim a right,” “rivendicare” or “reclamare un diritto.” 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN 


Attece, not alleggiare (archaic poetical) (Cr)=‘alleviate,’ but ALLEGARE, better 
ADDURRE, even ASSERIRE (RF) (Cr) (Z). “It is alleged that he committed 
the crime,” “Si dice, si asserisce che abbia commesso il delitto.” “Né pit 
mai rinverdira quel mirto, Ch’ alleggid per gran tempo il nostro male” (Leo- 
pardi, Sopra il monumento di Dante, 183-4), “. . . which for a long time alle- 
viated our evil.” Note that ‘allegare’ is not at all as common as our “allege,” 
which our newspapers, prompted by legal reasons, have popularised: “The 
alleged murderer,” “!] presunto assassino.” 

ArcADE, not arcade=‘from Arcadia’ (Roman literary society, 1690), applied to 
silly, rhetorical writer, but usually portico, LocciaA. ‘Arcata’ means an 
“arch” of an edifice (P) (Z); ‘arcate’=a “series of arches, portico, the 
space between the arcade and a house.” “Le arcate del Ponte a Santa Tri- 
nita,” (not, by the way, “Trinita”), “The arches of Santa Trinita bridge.” 
“C’incontreremo sotto i portici di piazza,” “We shall meet under the arcades 
of the main square.” 

ASSIGNMENT, not assegnamento=primarily ‘allowance’ (in monetary sense) (RF) 
(Z), also ‘attribution,’ ‘reliance,’ but rncarico, cOmpITo. “School assign- 
ment,” “Cdmpito di scuola”; “This is your assignment,” “Questo é il suo 
incarico.” Note idiom: “fare assegnamento sopra una persona” (RF), “to 
rely on, put one’s trust in, a person.” 

Attic (adj.)=artrtico, in sense of “from Attica, Athens, or Greece,” and, by exten- 
sion, “fine, classical” (Z), “Attic style of architecture,” “‘stile architettonico 
attico”; but atric (subst.) not attico, but sorritra, “There are lots of old 
trunks in the attic,” “Vi sono tanti vecchi bauli nella soffitta.” 

Benn, not benda=‘bandage,’ but curva. Benda=“striscia” or “fascia che s’avvolge 
al capo” (Z), “colla quale si coprono gli occhi e la testa” (Melzi). ‘Fascia,’ 
“bandage,” suggest a wound, rather than the kerchief or other blind used 
in hide-and-seek. ‘The bend of the Arno,” “la curva dell’ Arno”; “the bend 
of the river,” “il gomito del fiume” (H): “avere la benda agli occhi,” “to 
be blind-folded.” 

CoNTEMPLATE=CONTEMPLARE, in sense of “to look at on all sides . . . to view or 
consider with continued attention,” etc. (W), but not in sense of “to have 
in view as contingent or probable, to look forward to, to purpose, to intend” 
(W),=‘avere l’intenzione, avere in animo, divisare, proporsi’ (P). “To con- 
template the stars, future life,” “CContemplare le stelle, la vita futura”; “I 
contemplate going to Italy next summer,” “Mi propongo d’andare in Italia 
estate prossima.” Note: “Questo caso non é contemplato dalla legge,” 
“This case is not covered or provided for by law.” 

Gasouine, not gasolina (which word does not exist), but BENzINA (also=English 
“benzine”). The “gas” we use for automobiles is called, in England, ‘petrol’; 
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in France, ‘essence’; in Italy, ‘benzina.’ ‘Petrolio’=‘petroleum, Kerosine coal 
oil.” “Una latta di benzina,” “a can (or tin) of gasoline.” (For exact 
differences between these various liquids, ask your colleague in chemistry!) 

GrapE=Grapo, in scientific sense of ‘degree,’ but not in academic sense,—‘nota, 
voto.’ “He was graduated with high grades,” “Si laured con alti voti”; “Your 
boy got excellent grades in his courses,” “I] tuo bambino ottenne ottime note 
nei suoi corsi.” 

Gurr (U.S. slang), not gufo=‘long eared owl,’ by extension: ‘greedy or unsociable 
person, but FANDONIA, CIANCIA, BAIA” (RF). ‘Lovers’ guff,” “‘Fanfaluche 
da innamorati” (RF); “He gets on by dint of guff,” “Va avanti a forza di 
ciancie” (P). “Vive come un gufo,” “He lives like a hermit.” 

Launcu (verb), not so much lanciare=‘to hurl,’ as vARARE. “The ship was launched 
at Spezia,” “Il piroscafo fu varato alla Spezia”; “He launched a new fashion,” 
Mise in voga” or “Mise fuori, una nuova moda”; “Lanciare un reggimento 
nella mischia,” “To hurl a regiment into the fray or mélée”; “lanciare occhia- 
te,” “to cast glances.” 

Mire, not mira=‘aim,’ but Mota, FANGo. “He was splashing in the mire,” “Sguaz- 
zava nel fango”; “metter la mira alta” (P), “to aim high”; ‘“‘aver la mira a 
una cosa,” “to aim at or have designs on a thing’; “Poi presero di mira il 
ministro delle finanze” (collog.),” “Then they picked on the Secretary of the 
Treasury”; “colla mira di offenderlo,” “with the intention or purpose of offend- 
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ing him.” 
Mosite (adj.), “capable of being moved, . .. moving with great freedom, .. . 
easily moved in feeling, purpose or direction . . . fickle, mobile, movable” 


(W). But Italian mosite (subst.), not mobile, but PIECE OF FURNITURE. 
“Stelle fisse, stelle mobili,” “fixed stars, mobile stars”; “un mobile antico,” 
“an antique (piece of furniture)”; by extension, ‘mobile’=‘junk, trash, rub- 
bish,” “good for nothing,” often applied derogatorily to persons. “Che farne 
qui di quel mobile?” “What could he do here with that good-for-nothing?” 
(Giacosa, Tristi amori, Act III, Sc. 1.) 

Murr, not mufa=‘mold, mildew,’ but MaAnicotro. “She carried a beautiful fur 
muff,” “Portava un bellissimo manicotto di pelliccia”; “per levare la muffa,” 
“to remove the mold, mildew.” Note idioms: “avere or metter muffa,” “to 
put on airs”; “venir la muffa al naso,” “to get angry”; “In quella famigliona 
il pane non piglia di muffa” (P), freely: “In that huge family bread does 
not go begging” (does not last long enough to ‘mold’). 

Nap, not nappa="‘tassel,’ ‘large nose,’ nor nappo (very stilted and archaic) =‘gob- 
let,” but sonneLtino. “After lunch I take a nap,” “Dopo colazione (or “di- 
giuné”) faccio (or “schiaccio”) un sonnellino”; “‘un nappo d’oro,” “a golden 
goblet”; “la nappa del berretto del bersagliere” (Verga Cavalleria rusticana, 
p. 4), “the tassel of the bersagliere’s cap”; “Che nappa!” ‘What a (huge) 
nose,” (collog.) “What a beak!” 

Pire=pira only in technical sense of “galvanic pile,” ‘pila elettrica,’ but PILE, in 
sense of a “mass of things, a heap’”’=muccuio (W); in sense of a “large 
stake or piece of timber, pointed and driven into the earth, as at the bottom 
of a river” (W),=patarFitta. “Volta invented the galvanic pile,” “I] Volta 
invento la pila elettrica’”; “He has a pile of money,” “Ha un mucchio di quat- 
trini”; “Venice is built on piles,” “Venezia é fabbricata su palafitte.” 

Pott, not polla=‘spring’ (of water), nor pollo=‘chicken, but BALLOTTAGGIO, VOTA- 
zioNE (H). “He demanded a poll,” “Richiese un ballottaggio”; “acqua di 
polla,” “spring water”; “pollo in umido,” “stewed chicken.” 

Race, not ragia=‘resin’ or ‘rosin,’ but rABBiA. “Blinded with rage,” “accecato 
dalla rabbia”; “la ragia dei pini,” “pine-resin”; “acqua ragia or di ragia,” “tur- 
pentine.” Note unusual idioms: “accorgersi della ragia” (P), “to find out 
the danger, the snare,” coll., “the catch”; “Ora sentirai la ragia” coll., “Now 
you'll get it!” 

Receipt, not ricetta=‘prescription,’ but RICEVUTA, QUIETANZA (P). “Give me the 
receipt for the money,” “Mi dia la ricevuta”; “Dottore, mi dia una ricetta 
per un litro di Porto, per la salute,” “Doctor, give me a prescription for a 


quart of Port, for my health”; “accusar ricevuta d’una lettera” (P), “to ac- 
knowledge receipt of a letter.” 

Recarp (subst.) not riguardo=‘attention, care’ (H), but, in sense of “salutation” 
(used in pl.), rispett1. “My regards to your family,” “Tanti saluti ai Suoi” 
or “I miei rispetti.” Note idioms: “riguardo a me,” “so far as I am 
concerned”; but “out of regard for her,” “per riguardo a lei”; “persona di ri- 
guardo,” “person of consequence” (H); “Bisogna avere certi riguardi,” “One 
has to act cautiously” or “observe a certain care, tact.” 

RELIEF=RILIEVO in sense of “projection in sculpture, painting” (W), etc.; but not 
as applied to persons in physical or moral sense,=sotutievo. “Bas-relief,” 
“Basso-rilievo”; ““That medicine gave me great relief,” “Quella medicina mi 
ha dato un gran sollievo”; “That news gave me great relief,” “Quella notizia 
mi ha recato gran sollievo.” Note also: “qualche rilievo di terreno,” “some 
slight elevations of the ground” (H). Note idioms: “to bring into relief,” 
“dar risalto” (H), “far risaltare”; “to give relief to the poor,” “dare sussidio 
ai poveri”’; “far risaltare i fatti,” “to emphasize the facts.” 

Rocvue, not rogo—‘funeral pyre,’ also ‘bramble’ (H), but BRICCONE, DELINQUENTE, 
MASCALZONE, FARABUTTO. “What a rogue,” “Che mascalzone.” Jocosely: 
“What a rogue you are,” “Che briccone che sei.” For “Rogues’ Gallery” I do 
not find the exact term; possibly: ‘archivio criminale.’ (I am told that Lum- 
broso calls it ‘atlante criminale.’) “Un colle pieno di roghi,” “A hill full of 
brambles.” 

Romp, not rompere=‘to break,’ but (inadequately) RUZZARE, SALTELLARE (IN MODO 
SCHERZOSO). “See how that puppy is romping around,” “Guarda come ruzza 
quel cucciolo”; “E fragile, non lo rompere,” “It is brittle, don’t break it.” 
Note euphemistic idiom: “Non mi rompere le scatole,” “Don’t bother me.” 

ScaALLop, not scaloppa, more often ‘scaloppina’ (neither in P), a sort of slice, usually 
of veal, “neologismo culinario per braciola” (Melzi), but in sense of ‘fancy 
sewing, SMERLO, DENTELLATURA (H). As edible mollusks, inhabiting “fan 
shells” (such shells, also found in Palestine, became the symbols of pilgrims), 
scallops are not generally known, I believe, in Italy, but are called ‘pettini.’ 
“Scaloppine di vitella al marsala,” “Veal cutlets (?), loin chops (?), with 
Marsala sauce”; “scalloped lace,” “trina a smerli.” “For dinner tonight we 
shall have fried scallops” would not sound very appetizing as: “Stasera a 
pranzo avremo dei pettini fritti’’! 

TERM, not terma, usually pl.: ‘terme,’=‘baths,’ ‘bathing places,’ but in sense of “a 
word or expression” (W), =TERMINE; in sense of “the time for which any- 
thing lasts,’ TERMINE, DURATA, PERIODO. “He used the exact term,” “Ado- 
pero il termine esatto”; “legal terms,” “termini legali”; “for a term of five 
years,” “per un periodo, per la durata, di cinque anni”; “school term,” “pe- 
riodo scolastico,” or, specifically: “trimestre, semestre.” 

TriviAL, not triviale=‘vulgar, coarse, nasty’ (H), but BANALE. Probably the idiom, 
“modi da trivio, “vulgar manners” (H), influenced the adj. ‘triviale’; “trivial 
matters,” “piccolezze,” “roba da nulla”; “contegno triviale,” “vulgar behav- 
oF) ‘Banale’ is made synonymous with ‘triviale,’ incorrectly, I believe, by 

Uttmate (adj.) not ultimato=‘finished, completed, pp. of ultimare. I find no 
more exact word for our English “ultimate” than ‘ultimo,’ ‘supremo.’ “The 
ultimate goal of his life,” “La meta suprema della sua vita”; “E da sapere, 
che le cose deono essere denominate dall’ ultima nobilita della loro forma,” 
(Cr) (Dante, Convivio, II, 8), “. . . . the highest nobility .. .” (tr. Jack- 
son), “the supreme nobility” (tr. Hillard). “Presto avremo ultimato il di- 
zionario” (P), “We shall soon have completed the dictionary.” 
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GRAZIA DELEDDA’S DEBUT 


WO YEARS ago in a bookshop in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
there turned up an autographed copy of Grazia Deledda’s 
first work which should be of great interest to students of contem- 
porary Italian literature, since the existence of this opus no. 1 has 
escaped the attention of even the most authoritative and scrupulous 
bibliographers. Published in 1890 by Enrico Trevisini (Milano-Ro- 
ma), this volumetto of 147 pages contains five stories in the following 
order: Vita silvana, Sulla montagna, Memorie infantili, Una notte 
terribile and La casa paterna, not one of which seems to have been 
reprinted in later collections. The title of the volume itself, Net- 
L’Azzurro! ... ., which has a far less realistic ring to it than the 
individual titles, or than those of Grazia Deledda’s mature work, is 
explained by the dedication: 


.... de fleur en fleur, de montagne en montagne, 
. aux champs d’azur! 
—Vicror Huco 


Nel pensare a voi, nello scrivere per voi, piccole creaturine che vi 
chiamate Bambini, siate poveri o ricchi, belli o brutti, buoni o cattivi, 
biondi o bruni,—l’anima vola 


. . . di fiore in fiore, di montagna in montagna, 
. ai campi d’azzurro! 


Ecco perché posi questo titolo—Nell’ Azzurro!....— 
al presente volumetto; se nel leggerlo proverete lo stesso piacere ch’io 
provai nello scriverlo, oh, davvero, sard la pid felice fra le scrittrici! 


Nuoro, Agosto, 1889. 
Grazia Deledda. 


That these five short stories represent Grazia Deledda’s earliest 
literary effort of any ambitious proportions there can be no doubt: 
the autograph which the great Sardinian novelist added to this copy 
of Nell’ Azzurro! ... in 1905 definitely establishes this fact. The 
fly-leaf immediately preceding the title page is almost covered with 
her firm, legible hand; at the top of the page is her signature, and in 
the lower half of the page, below the title, are the following lines: 


“Questo é il mio primo volume! Lo scrissi che avevo tredici anni; é 
quindi l’opera d’una bambina, l’alba d’una lunga giornata letteraria: e 
come l’alba d’una giornata serena ha forse un tenue splendore di bel- 
lezza e di poesia. 

Grazia Deledda 


Roma, 8. Novembre 1905” 
10 
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The name of the donee of this copy, omitted from the autograph, 
remains unascertainable, since the bookshop has no record of its 
acquisition and Signora Deledda does not remember to whom it 
was sent. 

A glance into the various histories and bibliographies of contem- 
porary Italian literature indicates that Nell’ Azzurro! ... . is utterly 
unknown to almost everyone except its author. Luigi Russo, in 
I narratori (Roma, Fondazione Leonardo, 1923; p. 153), says: “— a 
diciasette anni scrisse e pubblicd le sue prime novelle, Amore Regale 
(Roma, Perino, 1891).” Benjamin Crémieux, in his Panorama de 
la littérature italienne contemporaine (Paris, Kra, 1928), omits all 
mention of Deledda’s works published in the ‘nineties. Emilio Saya’s 
La letteratura italiana dal 1870 ad oggi (Firenze, Rossini, 1928), 
agrees with Russo. Giuseppe Ravegnani, in J contemporanei (To- 
rino, Fratelli Bocca, 1930; p. 406), gives the first work as Amore re- 
gale (1892—sic) and classifies it as a novel. Domenico Vittorini, in 
The Modern Italian Novel (Philadelphia, University of Pennsy iva- 
nia Press, 1930; p. 271), says that Deledda “began to write at the 
age of eighteen, ” and gives Anime oneste (1896) as the first novel 
and Racconti sardi (1894) as the first collection of stories. Camillo 
Pellizzi’s Le lettere italiane del nostro secolo (Milano, Libreria d’I- 
talia, 1929; p. 458) gives Amore regale as the first stories and agrees 
with Russo on the date 1891. 

To be sure, two bibliographers do mention the work, but they 
both fall into the same error. A. Pagliani, in his Catalogo generale 
della libreria italiana dall’ anno 1847 a tutto il 1899 (Milano, 1901; 
vol. 1), lists “Nell’ azzurro: novelle. Milano, Trevisini, 98, 16°, 
p- 150.” And De Gubernatis, in his Dictionnaire international des 
écrivains du monde latin (Rome, Florence, 1905; p. 461), also lists 
it with the same date. Apparently this error springs from the fact 
that Enrico Trevisini, as publishers often have a disturbing way of 
doing, had enough copies of Nell’ Azzurro! in stock in 1898 to war- 
rant printing a new cover for them with the date of the current year 
on it. By that time Deledda had published several novels and collec- 
tions of stories and had gone over to other publishers (Perino, Rome, 
and Cogliati, Milan): it is quite possible that as she was beginning to 
be more widely known it occurred to Trevisini that his “publisher’s 
remainders” under cover of a new date might be taken for a new 
work or at worst a new edition. At any rate the autographed copy 
in question bears the date 1890 on the title page, on the reverse of 
which appears the “achevé d’imprimer” for June 1, 1890, whereas the 
date on the cover is 1898 and the address in Milan differs from that 
on the reverse of the title page. 

Di chi fidarsi? One inconsistency leads to another: there seems 
to be no greater certainty as to the date of Grazia Deledda’s birth. 
Russo, Saya, and Vittorini set it at 1875, but De Gubernatis and Cré- 
mieux give 1872 and Pellizzi, 1876. The present writer has it directly 
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from Signora Deledda that she was born in 1875. Hence Nell’ Az- 
zurro! was written during the year 1888 (at the age of thirteen) and 
completed when the dedication was written in 1889. 

Does this volume, however, represent the author’s first published 
work? No; for she had already published individual stories as early 
as 1889, as we know from the indications given by Mercede Miun- 
dula in the pamphlet (Roma, Formiggini, 1929: Serie di Medaglie) 
devoted to the winner of the Nobel Prize (the bibliography of which, 
nevertheless, makes no mention of Nell’ Azzurro/): “1889. La pesca 
miracolosa, Sassari, tip. Azuni (bozzetto)”; “1889. Jl castello di San 
Lor, Sassari, tip. Azuni (novella)”; “1890. Stella d’oriente, Cagliari, 
Tip. Avvenire di Sardegna (novella)”; and: “Un giornale di mode 
pubblicd la sua prima novella—fra le maniche a prosciutto e le vite 
di vespa dei figurini d’allora—e con la pubblicazione vennero il tenue 
compenso e la piccola notorieta locale, non troppo benevola.... . 
Fu assidua collaboratrice dei giornali letterari di Cagliari e Sassari, 
da ‘La vita sarda’ alla ‘Sardegna artistica,’ dalla ‘Piccola rivista’ 
all’ ‘Ateneo sardo’ e il suo nome comincid a diffondersi nell’ isola.” 
It is obvious, then, that the little Nuorese girl, just out of the “quarta 
elementare” which she repeated rather than leave school since it was 
the most advanced class offered in her town, had already published 
several stories before she made her first appearance between the 
covers of a book. 

The world-famous novelist remains rather reticent about her 
precocious début in the world of letters; nor has she ever made an 
effort to republish these juvenile compositions which she probably 
considers unworthy of comparison with her mature work. To schol- 
ars, however, these documents offer a glimpse of the formative years 


in the life of a great writer. 
Justin O’Brien 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


CompPiLep By JoHN Van Horne 
University of Illinois 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bontempelli, Massimo. Mia vita, morte e miracoli. Roma, Stock, 
1931. L.7. 
Adventures of the spirit. 

Gentucca. L’anima ele cose. Firenze, Nemi, 1931. L.8. 
Pretty lyrics. 

Marchi, Riccardo. Lo sperduto di Lugh. Milano, Ceschina, 1931. 
L.12. 
African adventure story. 

Puccini, Mario. La prigione. Milano, Ceschina, 1931. 
Psychological novel. 

Sobrero, Mario. L’addio dell’angelo. Lanciano, Carabba, 1931. L.9. 
Short stories. 

Tonelli, Luigi. Felicita perdute. Lanciano, Carabba, 1931. L.10. 
Short stories written some years ago. 


CRITICISM 


Basilea, Sandra. L’opera di Giacinto Gallina nel teatro italiano. Bo- 
logna, Apollo, 1931. 
Critical study. 

Bellezza, Paolo. Federigo Borromeo. Milano, A. Vallardi, 1931. 
Life and writings. 

Procacci, Virgilio. La Vita e lopera di M. M. Boiardo. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1931. 
Posthumous work. 

Tanteri, Vito. Giovanni Pontano ei suoi Dialoghi. Ferrara, Bottega 
del Giornale e del Libro, 1931. L.8. 
Analysis and background. 

Ziccardi, Giovanni. Forme di vita e d’arte nel Settecento. Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1931. 
Essays on Goldoni, Gozzi, Parini. 

Zumbini, Bonaventura. Studii di letteratura comparata. Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1931. L.15. 
Posthumous essays. 
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EpITIoNs 


Carducci, Giosué. Lettere a G. Chiarini, a cura di Luigi Chiarini. 
Milano-Roma, Bestetti e Tumminelli, 1931. L.12. 
Throws light on friendship. 

Russo, Luigi. Antologia Machiavellica, Il principe, pagine dei Di- 
scorsi e delle storie. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931. L.9. 


Careful selection and commentary. 
Tasso, B. Jl Floridante. Torino, Utet, 1931. 1.12. 
Tommaseo, N. G. B. Vico. Torino, Utet, 1930. L.9. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Visioni spirituali d’Italia, a cura di Jolanda de Blasi. 24 vols. Fi- 
renze, Nemi, 1931. L.5 each. 
Collection of talks on regions of Italy given in Lyceum of 
Florence. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October-December, 1931 


Compitep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Bergin, T. G. Giovanni Verga. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1931. Pp. x, 135. (Contents:—Preface. I, Biographical sketch. 
II, The Novels of youth. III, Melodrama. IV, Nedda. V, 1 
Malavoglia: Naturalism and Verismo. VI, An Italian Madame 
Bovary? VII, Maestro don Gesualdo. VIII, Indian Summer. 
ae A Commentary on style. X, Conclusion. Bibliography. 

ndex.) 

Fletcher, J.B. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri translated by 
J. B. F.. New York, Macmillan. Limited de luxe edition $25. 
Regular edition $5. Illustrated, with frontispiece reproducing 
the painting by Domenico di Francesco di Michelino in the ca- 
thedral of Florence, and 13 reproductions of Botticelli’s draw- 
ings). 

Shields, N. C. Jtalian Translations in America. New York, Com- 
parative Literature Series, Institute of French Studies, 1931. 
Pp. ix, 410. $4.00. (A “bibliografia ragionata” including under 
each item information as to the relation of the translation to 
the original, the relation to other English versions, the translator, 
and the author. It is exhaustive only with regard to the chief 
previous bibliographies, but has drawn on numerous other 
sources mentioned in the Preface. Translations of Dante and 
certain other classes of translations have been excluded. The 
works listed are between 1751 and 1928. Appendices: I, Works 
of St. Alfonso de Liguori; II (in 3 chapters), Anthologies, Col- 
lections, Stories, Résumés, Paraphrases. A list of works fre- 
quently quoted. Index: 26 pp.—See review in this issue.) 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, Julia C. “Dante and the Guidi Castles.” Thought, De- 
cember, 1931, pp. 370-98. (A descriptive and historical account 
of the Conti Guidi, from the tenth to the fifteenth century, with 
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three tables illustrating the descent of Guido V, Dante’s ancestor, 
the relation between his family and the Alighieri, and the descent 
of Dante. The history and legend of the hospitality of the fam- 
ily to Dante in exile.) 

Altrocchi, R. “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. I, The 
Ottocento.” Jtalica VIII, 103-109. 

Austin, H. D. “Italy’s Two Greatest Poets.” The Personalist, Jan- 
uary, 1932, published in December, 1931; pp. 45-55. (A com- 
parison of ‘Dante with Virgil, which incidentally explains why, 
in spite of his reverence, admiration, and love for the Latin poet, 
Dante leaves him in Limbo. Virgil was singing the achieved 
glory of the empire; “Dante was preaching a thoroughgoing and 
sorely-needed revival” . . . His “cosmic vision,” his conviction 
of the possession of truth concerning the whole universe, made 
him aware that his father in artistry was a child in knowledge, 
compared to himself. He shares Virgil’s human sympathy, but 
he is superior intellectually and morally.) 

Bullock, W. L. “A Collection of Cinquecento Books.” J/talica VIII, 

112-17. 

Diller, C. E. “A Fifteenth Century Italian Tooth-Ache Remedy.” 
RR XXII, 322. (Copied from a MS of the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan.) 

Goggio, E. “Washington Irving’s Works in Italy.” RR XXII, 301- 
303. (An account of translations of works and selections of 
works by Washington Irving, from 1826 on, in Italy, and of 
Italian criticism concerning him.) 

Noad, A. S. “Ugo Foscolo and Some Englishmen.” The University 
of Toronto Quarterly I, 105-22. (A sympathetic account of 
Foscolo’s last years in England, illustrated by quotations from 
English contemporaries and contemporary periodicals. In de- 
fence of William Pickering the printer, the proper conclusions 
are drawn from Mazzini’s disclosure, accepted by Ottolini and 
Antona-Traversi, that Foscolo never edited more than one can- 
tica—the Inferno—cf Dante’s Commedia. Pickering treated 
Foscolo generously, and never retaliated when he was cheated 
by the latter out of the greater part of the work that was paid 
for, although Foscolo made false accusations against him in let- 
ters to the banker Hudson Gurney and to Gino Capponi.) 

Renzulli, M. “Alfieri and his Critics.” Atlantica, October, 1931. 

Thornton, H. H. “An Early American Textbook.” Jtalica VIII, 
110-11. 

Reviews 


Altrocchi, R. In Spec. VI, 624-25. Charles G. Osgood, Boccaccio on 
Poetry. Princeton University Press, 1930. 

Eoff, S. In RR XXII, 336-38. Juan Timoneda, El Patranuelo, ed. 
F. R. Morcuende. Madrid, 1930. (Contains discussion of the 
Italian sources.) 
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Giachino, E.G. In /talica VIII, 129-31. G. Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, 
— of Italian Nationalism. Columbia University Press, 

Holbrook, R. T. In J/talica VIII, 129. F. De Sanctis, History of 
Italian Literature. ‘Translated by Joan Redfern. New York; 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. 

Jones, L. C. In RR XXII, 343-44. G. Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, 
Forerunner of Italian Nationalism. Columbia University Press, 


1930. 


Notices AND REporRTsS 


Bontempo, O. A. In RR XXII, 347-50. “Italian Literary Quarter- 
ly.” (Notices of Delfino Cinelli, Cinquemila lire; Ugo Ojetti, Cose 
viste; Marino Moretti, Via Laura; G. M. Commandé, Don Gio- 
vanni Malizia; Sabatino Lopez’s play, Le Bianche e le nere; 
Giuseppe Ungaretti’s poems, L’Allegria; and mention of other 
recent publications. ) 

Books Abroad. October, 1931, pp. 401-407. Notices of G. Mormino, 
Alfredo Panzini; D. Guerri, La Corrente popolare nel rinasci- 
mento; U. Ojetti, Cose viste; G. A. Borgese, 11 Senso della lette- 
ratura italiana; F. Fattorello, Eroi e poeti; D. Zanichelli, Le Po- 
esie politiche di Giosué Carducci, seconda edizione; B. Zumbini, 
Studi di letteratura comparata; M. L. Boschi Huber, 4 Tentoni; 
L. Fiumi, Sopravvivenze; A. Foa, Le Vie dell’ anima; A. Negri, 
Vespertina; E. Turolla, Primavera; E. Romagnoli, Drammi Ara- 
bi; C. Alvaro, Veni’ anni; G. A. Borgese, Tempesta nel nulla; 
G. Morpurgo, Beati misericordes; L. Pietravalle, Storie di paese; 
E. Romagnoli, Novelle; B. Sanminiatelli, L’Urto dei simili; M. 
Saponaro, Paolo e Francesca; G. da Verona, La Canzone di sem- 
pre e mai. 

Cosenza, M. A. Tenth Annual Report of the President of the Italian 
Teachers’ Association. New York, the Capabianca Press. Pp. 
31. (Activity of the Association and of allied organizations, 
in the spreading of Italian culture, especially in New York. 
Tables giving the numbers of students of Italian in high schools, 
colleges and universities in the United States. Appended as Part 
II is the First Annual Report for the year 1921-22, hitherto un- 
published, a comparison of which with this Tenth Report gives 
an idea of the progress made in ten years.) 

Prezzolini, G. “Italian Ideas in America.” Atlantica, December, 
1931. (Notices of De Sanctis’ History of Italian Literature, 
translated by Joan Redfern; Karl Vossler, Medieval Culture; 
J. E. Spingarn, Creative Criticism.) 

Van Tieghem, P. “Le Premier Congrés International d’Histoire Lit- 
téraire et la Crise des Méthodes.” MP XXIX, 129-48. (An 
account of the institution of the “commission internationale d’his- 
toire littéraire” first proposed by Professor Van Tieghem, who 
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is the secretary-general, and of the “Congrés” which met in May 
at Budapest to debate on methods of literary history and of in- 
struction in literature. A sketch of the previous history of the 
conflicting theories, with bibliographical references. An account 
of the leading features of the debate, in which Benedetto Croce, 
Luigi Russo, and Luigi Sorrento took part. Significant conclu- 
sions drawn by the author of this report.) 


ADDENDA 


Books Abroad. July, 1931, pp. 253-56. Notices of:—L. Anglois, 


Il Teatro alla corte di Carlo Emanuele I di Savoia. Torino, 
1930. R. Barbiera, Vita ardente nel teatro, 1700-1900. Da ar- 
chivi e da memorie. Milano, Treves, 1931. G. Natali, J] Sette- 
cento. Milano, Vallardi, 1930. N. Tommaseo, Venezia negli 
anni 1848 e 1849. Memorie storiche inedite ecc. ed. by Paolo 
Prunas. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1930. L. Lodi, Giornalisti. Bari, 
Laterza, 1930. F. Martini, Fra un sigaro e laltro. Milano, Tre- 
ves, 1930. D. Petrini, La Poesia e l’arte di Giuseppe Parini. 
Bari, Laterza, 1930. G. P. Giordana, Rondini al liceo: racconto. 
Roma, Formiggini, 1931. F.M. Martini, Si sbarca a New York. 
Milano, Mondadori, 1930. F. Steno, Sua moglie. Milano, Tre- 
ves, 1930. 


Merlino, C. P. “A Little Code of Manners Drawn from Mario 


Equicola.” PO X, 82-84. (Extracted from Poesie raccolte da 
Salvador Salvadori, MS in the Biblioteca Oliveriana of Pesaro, 
of the 17th century. A series of maxims entitled “Modo da usar- 
si e regole con una donna per esser benvoluto da lei et acquistar 
la gratia sua, cavato da Mario Equicola.”) 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


Our Honorary President, Professor Charles H. Grandgent, who is now on sab- 
batical leave from Harvard University, will become Professor Emeritus next fall. 
He is preparing a revised edition of his text of the Divine Comedy with English 
commentary. 

Dr. Charles R. D. Miller, of Harvard University, has edited the Relazione of 
the Marquis De Cordon, Sardinian ambassador in England from 1774 to 1784. Leo 
Olschki of Florence is the publisher. 

Dr. Roy M. Peterson, professor of Spanish and italian and director of the 
Summer Session, University of Maine, is acting during the current year as dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Lectures before the Circolo Italiano di Boston, during the winter session, in- 
cluded: December 8, “La Donna Italiana: Le sue contribuzioni alla storia d'Italia,” 
by Professor Felix Forte, of the School of Law, Boston University; January 12, 
“Critica e Letteratura nell’ Italia d’Oggi,” by Max Ascoli, Professor of the Philos- 
ophy of Law at the University of Cagliari, now on a fellowship of the Rockefeller 
—* February 16, “Lo Spirito della Letteratura Italiana,” by Professor G. A. 

orgese. 

During January and February, also under the auspices of the Boston Circolo, 
Dr. Roberto A. Burrattini gave a series of five short weekly talks in Italian, on 
selected topics relating to Italian history and culture. 

Mr. Paul Lambert Richards, A.M., Harvard, has been appointed Instructor in 
Italian at Smith College. 

Signorina Anacleta Vezzetti, Assistant Professor of Italian at Smith College, 
has sailed for Italy, on a half year’s leave of absence. 

In February, Professor Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the Department of Italian 
at Wellesley College, addressed the Annual Meeting of the Wellesley Alumnae, on 
“Prejudices and Objections against the Usefulness of the Italian Language,” and 
the Wellesley Shop Club, on “Francesco De Sanctis.” 

Dr. Charles Upson Clark will return from abroad in May, to take up his new 
duties in connection with the College of the City of New York as Professor of 
Languages, Director of the Summer School, and of the Linguistic Institute. Dr. 
Clark, who is known for his important discoveries in the early records of Central 
American civilization, as well as for works on modern Roumania, etc., is the author 
of the book, /talian Lessons and Readings (Chicago, World Book Co., 1927), which 
was reviewed in /talica, IV, 102 ff. 

The following report from Professor C. Zarrilli, dated Casa Italiana, New York 
City, January 28, speaks for itself, and forms its own “News Note”: “I! Professore 
Mario Casella, titolare della cattedra di filologia romanza nella Regia Universita di 
Firenze, ha qui tenuto, come ‘Visiting Professor’ alla Columbia University, i suoi 
due corsi: l’uno sull’ ‘Ideale politico di Dante,’ l’altro sulla ‘Formazione storica 
dello spirito italiano dal 1000 al 1300.’ I corsi si sono chiusi giorni or sono. II 
Professor Casella ha tenuto anche varie conferenze—su Dante, su Petrarca, circa i 
Problemi d’arte e di storia e intorno alla Cultura italiana di Cervantes, e molte 
altre—fuori l’universita: nella stessa Nuova York, in Boston, in New Haven, in 
New Rochelle, in Philadelphia, in Washington, e in altre citta. II filologo Casella é 


* Communications suitable for this department of /talica are solicited at all 
times by the Editor from Members of our Association and subscribers. Address: 


Editor of Jtalica, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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riuscito molto simpatico: agli studenti, per la sua efficace maniera d’impartire la 
lezione; al pubblico, per il suo felice modo di porgere. I temi venivano da lui 
trattati con arte e con pieno dominio di dottrina. II Professor Casella ha fatto 
onore all’ Italia e alla Columbia University. Tutti quelli che lo hanno ascoltato 
si dolgono che non sia rimasto per tutto I’anno, ma si consolano nella speranza che 
possa ritornare fra non lungo tempo.” 

The following series of Italian Conversazioni for members of the Italy America 
Society in New York was announced in the November 1931 Bulletin for the early 
part of the present year:— January 6, Prof. M. Casella, “Un poeta d’amore del 
Dugento: Guido Cavalcanti”; January 13, Comm. E. Grazzi, “La guerra e la rivo- 
luzione fascista”; January 20, Prof. D. Vittorini, “Il senso della realta nello svol- 
gimento della letteratura italiana”; January 27, Concert of Italian songs arranged 
by Mme Berta Gerster-Gardini; February 3, Miss Armida Pisciotta, “Galileo Galilei”; 
February 10, Miss Teresa Carbonara, “La donna italiana”; February 17, Prof. A. 
Arbib-Costa, “Musica e canti nella Divina Commedia”; February 24, Prof. G. A. 
Borgese, “L’essenza del Romanticismo”; March 2, Concert of Italian songs organized 
by Comm. Pasquale Amato; March 9, Dr. Romolo Angelone, “Rapporti economici 
tra l’Italia e gli Stati Uniti”; March 16, Mrs. Vincenzo Bellezza, “‘Panzini”; March 
23, Dr. A. Bonaschi, ‘Dell’ influenza economica sull’ umanesimo”; March 30, Prof. 
P. M. Riccio, “Bruno Barilli critico e umorista”; April 6, Baron Arturo Sergio, 
“Giosué Carducci”; April 13, Dr. B. de Ritis, “Campagna romana”; April 20, Con- 
cert of Italian songs organized by Mr. C. Sturani. —In a letter to the Editor, Pro- 
fessor Vittorini gives the title of his lecture of January 20 as “II significato di realta 
nello svolgimento, etc.” 

Professor Vittorini has been given a grant of six hundred dollars from the 
University of Pennsylvania Research Committee, that he may go to Italy and finish 
his book, The Age of Dante. 

We are gratified to hear from the librarian of the Paterno Collection of the Casa 
Italiana, New York City, that the back and current numbers of /talica are “very 
much in demand.” 

Mr. Dominic De Francesco, Head of Modern Languages in the new Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, N. Y., was recently elected Chairman of the 
Modern Languages Association of the Central Western District of New York State. 
The Chairman holds office three years. 

At Ohio State University the Circolo Italiano is planning a “real Italian din- 
ner” meeting; and a production of Goldoni’s Le donne curiose—according to a card 
from Miss Marie Davis of the Romance Languages faculty. Miss Davis also reports 
that she is again broadcasting Italian lessons three times a week, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 4:15-4:45, from WEAO; and that the response has 
been better than last year and is “in every way quite encouraging.” 

Professor J. L. Russo, of the University of Wisconsin, will again conduct a 
summer tour this year to and from Italy, with an extended trip through France, 
England, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 

On December 11, “Gli Scapigliati” of the University of Chicago presented 
as their first program of the current academic year Alessandro Gnagnatti’s // Signor 
Preciso and Ermete Novelli’s Un Invito a Pranzo. A musical program in Italian was 
also given, including songs by a student chorus and solos by Miss Alice Baenziger. 

Professor Clarence Harvey Mills, formerly at the Crispus Attucks High School 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, is now Professor and Head of the Department of Romance 
Languages at Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. 

Since February, Professor L. G. Vannuccini, Head of the Italian Department 
of the Stockton High School, Stockton, California, has been dividing his time between 
his courses in the Stockton High School and the College of the Pacific; in which 
latter institution is being given, for the first time, instruction in Italian: two classes, 
corresponding to “2a” and “2b,” are being conducted by Professor Vannuccini. At 
the Stockton High School an evening series of ten expository lectures on the Divine 
Comedy was also successfully inaugurated by Professor Vannuccini, and the au- 
diences continue to be large and appreciative. 
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Professor Stanley A. Smith, of Stanford University, returned from abroad in 
January, after a stay of six quarters, mostly spent at Le Cannet, near Cannes, 
France, where his three sons are attending the College de Cannes. During last 
summer Professor Smith and his family spent five weeks in Italy. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi reports from the University of California, Berkeley, 
that, as 127 new students registered this semester for the Beginners’ Course in 
Italian, he had to- make two extra sections, making a total of six. 

On December 10 Professor H. E. Bolton, Chairman of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of California, was awarded the insignia of Commendatore 
della Corona d'Italia, in recognition of his studies on Father Chino (formerly Kino), 
in which he proved that this famous missionary to the Southwest was an Italian, 
from near Trento. 

At the Los Angeles Public Library, on January 22, the lecture on “Padre 
Eusebio Chini, esploratore italiano,” announced for Dr. Tullio Balboni, was given 
instead by the Marchese Rolando dalla Rosa, Italian Vice-Consul at Los Angeles. 

Mr. John Castellini, President of the Circolo Italiano of the University of 
Southern California last year, is now established professionally in Cincinnati, as 
composer, musical director, and pianist. Mr. Castellini holds the degree of Mus.B. 
from the College of Music at Cincinnati, as well as his A.B. from the University 
of Southern California. 

March 15 is the date set for the reopening of the Beaux Arts Theatre of Los 
Angeles, for a “spettacolo di Prosa Italiana,” with Dario Niccodemi’s comedy La 
Nemica chosen as the inaugural number. 

Candidates for the Ph.D. in Italian, at the University of California, Berkeley, 
include: Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, A.B., University of California, 1919, A.M. 
1922, with a thesis on The Dialect of Lanciano (Abruzzi); Michele De Filippis, A.B., 
Brown University, 1920, A.M. University of Michigan, 1923, with thesis on The Life 
and Works of G. B. Manso; Russell V. Giffin, A.B., Ohio State University, 1922, A.M. 
1927, with thesis topic: Naturalistic Drama in Italy. At the same University, Miss 
Pearl L. Cieri, A.B., University of California, 1929, and Mr. Charles S. Singleton, 
A.B., University of Missouri, 1931, are candidates for the degree of M.A. with major 
in Italian. 

At the University of Toronto, Miss Beatrice M. H. Corrigan, M.A. of that 
University, will take her final examinations for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Romance Languages, in May. Her dissertation is on Sforza d’Oddi and his 
Comedies. Miss Corrigan has sought her material for the dissertation at Perugia, 
the author’s birthplace, and elsewhere in Italy. 

italian students in American colleges and universities under the American 
Italian Student Exchange, besides Signorina Sodi and Sig. Tucci who were mentioned 
in the December /talica (p. 124), include: Manfredi Azzarita, who is at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine; Dr. Paolo Carlo Marchiori, at Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut; and Miss Nella Roster, at the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Italica has received a copy of the pamphlet containing “selections from the 
First Part of the Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business: Italian Series: 1200- 
1600” which Dr. Florence Edler is compiling for the Mediaeval Academy of America 
(see Italica for September 1930, p. 93, item 3; March 1931, p. 19, item 4; September 
1931, p. 89, item 3). In a letter received by your Editor, the Executive Secretary 
of the Academy, John Marshall, says, in part: “These selections have been printed 
in preliminary form for distribution among scholars in the hope of obtaining help- 
ful criticisms and suggestions... .. A limited supply of this preliminary edition 
is available to be sent free of charge to interested scholars.” The pamphlet, which 
is “planographed as manuscript,” totals xii plus 56 pages; and contains three hundred 
entries from the First Part, selected from all the letters of the Italian alphabet, 
from A to Z. 

The Yale University Press, whose new book by Professor T. G. Bergin, of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, Giovanni Verga, is advertised in this 
issue of /talica, is planning to bring out this spring an Italian edition of Cennini’s 
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Il Libro dell’ Arte, prepared by Daniel V. Thompson, to be followed later by Mr. 
Thompson’s translation. 

The Macmillan Company announces an English translation of Arturo Graf's fa- 
mous work on His Satanic Majesty: The Story of the Devil. 

Mrs. Carla Bruno Averardi, Managing Editor of Atlantica (33 West 70th 
Street. New York City), offers a fifty per cent reduction for subscription to all 
members of the A.A.T.I. from the regular rate of $3.50 per annum. 

Professor J. G. Fucilla’s edition of Grazia Deledda’s 11 Vecchio della Montagna 
for the University of Chicago Press is said to contain the most complete bibliog- 
raphy of Deledda and her works that has yet been published.—It will be noted 
that the price of this edition has been reduced: see advertisement in this issue. 

The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, finds itself forced to 
charge a subscription price of one dollar a year for its valuable periodical, Books 
Abroad, in order that it may continue publication. After five years, during which 
Books Abroad has been sent to readers in forty nations entirely free of charge, 
it finds its list of readers to have become so large and its cost of manufacture to 
have increased to such an extent that its resources from private foundations and in- 
dividuals has been exhausted. It is to be hoped that its friends will come to its 
relief with this modest subscription in timely and encouraging fashion. 

In the Columbia University Press’s list of Winter and Spring Publications—1932, 
recently received, we find an item under the caption “History” entitled American 
Public Opinion on the Unification of Italy, by Professor Howard R. Marraro. 

The Italian “Teatro d’Arte” directed by Comm. Giuseppe Sterni gave the first 
American performance of Roberto Bracco’s Jl Piccolo Santo, on December 13 in 
New York City (25 West 68th Street). The actor Giuseppe Sterni and his com- 
pany were highly complimented by competent critics on their rendition of the play. 

Among the many items of extreme interest in the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ Summary of Activities in 1931, which was distributed and commented 
upon at the Third General Meeting of the M.L.A. at Madison, December 30, the 
following might be especially signalized: {1) The Union Académique Internationale’s 
work on the Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi has consisted in continuing the 
compilation of a classified catalogue of the manuscript Latin translations of Aristotle; 
in this work certain countries, notably Italy, have assumed responsibility for the 
cataloguing of manuscripts in their respective depositories; and the general cata- 
logue, which will contain about 2000 entries, is now so far advanced that it is 
hoped to publish it before the close of 1932. (2) An international committee of 
seven members—including, we note, Professors C. H. Beeson of Chicago and E. 
Rostagno of Florence—has been appointed by the UAI to act as advisory board 
in the preparation of Codices Latini Antiquiores under Dr. E. A. Lowe's direction; 
this publication, which will be a paleographical guide to pre-Carolingian Latin 
manuscripts, will appear by fascicules, from the Clarendon Press, each containing in 
paleographical order all the manuscripts of a given region: the first. containing the 
manuscripts of Rome and the Vatican, will be published in 1932. (3) During 1931 
Professor E. K. Rand and his collaborators at the Widener Library, Harvard, finished 
about half the collation for their new edition of Servius’s commentary to Vergil: 
their project is to edit separately the two texts, which were published by Thilo and 
Hagen in their classic edition as one text augmented by later accretions. (4) The 
first draft of the text of Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana is completed and 
has been approved, and the final draft has proceeded so far that Professor N. E. 
Griffin expects to complete it during the calendar year; it will be provided with a 
marginal summary in English, a glossary of unusual words, and an index of names. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, will add to its well known summer 
Romance Language Schools this year an Italian school known as the “Casa Italiana,” 
under the directorship of Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the Italian Depart- 
ment in Wellesley College, assisted by another professor, a native Italian with 
experience in American universities whose name is yet to be announced. The “Casa 
Italiana” will be one of the houses on the Middlebury campus; and classes will be 
held, July 1 to August 19, in the college recitation halls. There will be courses in 
intermediate grammar and composition, advanced composition and style, oral prac- 
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tice, history of Italian literature and civilization, and a seminar course on Dante— 
each course counting two credits toward a Master’s degree. No elementary course 
will be offered. 

Other summer courses in Italian of which advance notices have reached us are: 
Columbia University, July 5-August 12, two graduate courses by Professor Giuseppe 
Prezzolini on “Le grandi figure della letteratura italiana da Dante a D’Annunzio,” 
and “La coltura e la letteratura dell’ Italia moderna (1860-1914).”—University of 
Wisconsin, June 27-August 5, by instructors Miss Marhofer and Mr. Rossi: la, 
First semester Italian; 5, Intermediate Italian; 125, Contemporary Italian writers; 
150, Dante’s Vita Nuova and Inferno in translation—University of Washington, 
Seattle, a course in Elementary Italian, taught by Mr. Julius Giuntoni; and one in 
Dante’s Paradiso, taught by Professor Charles Goggio. 


ABROAD 


L’Italia Letteraria for January 10 printed on its front page a long letter from 
Dr. Henry Furst, of the Library of Congress, headed: “La diffusione del Libro ita- 
liano all’ Estero,” which condemns in no uncertain terms the increasing inefficiency 
of the methods used by Italian publishers to reach and interest possible clients 
abroad, especially in this country. ‘The prominence given by this influential 
journal to Dr. Furst’s presentation of the situation gives some slight hope that steps 
may be taken to remedy the existing conditions, which are indeed open to great 
amelioration. 

The fourth International Book Fair will be opened in Florence on April 23. 
There will be a special! week given to the “Libro Antico”; and other features will 
include exhibits of modern Italian engraving, photomechanical graphic arts, and a 
historical exhibit of the typographic art. 

Returning to Italy this spring, the actor Ruggero Ruggeri offers, among other 
plays in his tournée in the principal cities, Lucio d’Ambra’s new three act comedy 
Paternita; as well as Noziére’s Cette vieille canaille. 

The Mondadori Company, of Milan, announces as imminent a Vita di Luigi 
Pirandello, written by Federico Nardelli. 

Mondadori is also bringing out a new complete set of the works of Fogazzaro, 
with an introductory volume: “Monografia biografico-critica,’ by Piero Nardi. 
The first volume to be published in this definitive edition, which will total! fourteen 
volumes, will be the Piccolo Mondo antico, which with this printing will reach its 
hundred thousand copies. 

Vittorio Cian is president of the committee which has been formed in Florence 
to attend to the publication of the complete works of Ugo Foscolo, in a “national 
edition.” 

The University of Buenos Ayres now has a course in Dante, inaugurated by 
the “Dante Alighieri” committee of that city. 

The publishers Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, of Milan and Rome, have issued, 
on the centenary year of Ippolito Nievo’s birth, his Le Confesstoni di un Italiano, 
in a de luxe quarto volume of over six hundred pages, edited in its first critical 
form, from the original manuscript, by Fernando Palazzi and richly illustrated. 

FEzio Chiorboli’s edition of Petrarch: Le Rime sparse e i Trionfi (Bari, Laterza, 
1931: “Scrittori d'Italia,” no. 126), is much superior to all preceding editions of 
those works: according to a review by Natalino Sapegno in La Nuova Italia for 
December 20. 

Seventy-two letters from Carducci to Luigi Chiarini, covering the period from 
September 4, 1855, to December 22, 1861, have been edited by Chiarini, and pub- 
lished by Bestetti and Tumminelli, of Milan, with a preface by Giovanni Gentile. 
These letters throw new light on that difficult period of Carducci’s life which ex- 
tended from his last student years at Pisa to his attainment of the professorship in 
the University of Bologna. 

Two recent books by Tarquinio Vallese, substitute Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Naples, are: Goffredo Chaucer visto da un Italiano (Milan, 
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Il Libro dell’ Arte, prepared by Daniel V. Thompson, to be followed later by Mr. 
Thompson’s translation. 

The Macmillan Company announces an English translation of Arturo Graf's fa- 
mous work on His Satanic Majesty: The Story of the Devil. 

Mrs. Carla Bruno Averardi, Managing Editor of Atlantica (33 West 70th 
Street, New York City), offers a fifty per cent reduction for subscription to all 
members of the A.A.T.I. from the regular rate of $3.50 per annum. 

Professor J. G. Fucilla’s edition of Grazia Deledda’s 11 Vecchio della Montagna 
for the University of Chicago Press is said to contain the most complete bibliog- 
raphy of Deledda and her works that has yet been published.—It will be noted 
that the price of this edition has been reduced: see advertisement in this issue. 

The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, finds itself forced to 
charge a subscription price of one dollar a year for its valuable periodical, Books 
Abroad, in order that it may continue publication. After five years, during which 
Books Abroad has been sent to readers in forty nations entirely free of charge, 
it finds its list of readers to have become so large and its cost of manufacture to 
have increased to such an extent that its resources from private foundations and in- 
dividuals has been exhausted. It is to be hoped that its friends will come to its 
relief with this modest subscription in timely and encouraging fashion. 

In the Columbia University Press’s list of Winter and Spring Publications—1932, 
recently received, we find an item under the caption “History” entitled American 
Public Opinion on the Unification of Italy, by Professor Howard R. Marraro. 

The Italian “Teatro d’Arte” directed by Comm. Giuseppe Sterni gave the first 
American performance of Roberto Bracco’s /l Piccolo Santo, on December 13 in 
New York City (25 West 68th Street). The actor Giuseppe Sterni and his com- 
pany were highly complimented by competent critics on their rendition of the play. 

Among the many items of extreme interest in the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ Summary of Activities in 1931, which was distributed and commented 
upon at the Third General Meeting of the M.L.A. at Madison, December 30, the 
following might be especially signalized: (1) The Union Académique Internationale’s 
work on the Corpus Philosophorum Medi Aevi has consisted in continuing the 
compilation of a classified catalogue of the manuscript Latin translations of Aristotle; 
in this work certain countries, notably Italy, have assumed responsibility for the 
cataloguing of manuscripts in their respective depositories; and the general cata- 
logue, which will contain about 2000 entries, is now so far advanced that it is 
hoped to publish it before the close of 1932. (2) An international committee of 
seven members—including, we note, Professors C. H. Beeson of Chicago and FE. 
Rostagno of Florence—has been appointed by the UAI to act as advisory board 
in the preparation of Codices Latini Antiquiores under Dr. E. A. Lowe’s direction; 
this publication, which will be a paleographical guide to pre-Carolingian Latin 
manuscripts, will appear by fascicules, from the Clarendon Press, each containing in 
paleographical order all the manuscripts of a given region: the first, containing the 
manuscripts of Rome and the Vatican, will be published in 1932. (3) During 1931 
Professor E. K. Rand and his collaborators at the Widener Library, Harvard, finished 
about half the collation for their new edition of Servius’s commentary to Vergil: 
their project is to edit separately the two texts, which were published by Thilo and 
Hagen in their classic edition as one text augmented by later accretions. (4) The 
first draft of the text of Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana is completed and 
has been approved, and the final draft has proceeded so far that Professor N. E. 
Griffin expects to complete it during the calendar year; it will be provided with a 
marginal summary in English, a glossary of unusual words, and an index of names. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, will add to its well known summer 
Romance Language Schools this year an Italian school known as the “Casa Italiana,” 
under the directorship of Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the Italian Depart- 
ment in Wellesley College, assisted by another professor, a native Italian with 
experience in American universities whose name is yet to be announced. The “Casa 
Italiana” will be one of the houses on the Middlebury campus; and classes will be 
held, July 1 to August 19, in the college recitation halls. There will be courses in 
intermediate grammar and composition, advanced composition and style, oral prac- 
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tice, history of Italian literature and civilization, and a seminar course on Dante— 
each course counting two credits toward a Master's degree. No elementary course 
will be offered. 

Other summer courses in Italian of which advance notices have reached us are: 
Columbia University, July 5-August 12, two graduate courses by Professor Giuseppe 
Prezzolini on “Le grandi figure della letteratura italiana da Dante a D’Annunzio,” 
and “La coltura e la letteratura dell’ Italia moderna (1860-1914).”—University of 
Wisconsin, June 27-August 5, by instructors Miss Marhofer and Mr. Rossi: la, 
First semester Italian; 5, Intermediate Italian; 125, Contemporary Italian writers; 
150, Dante’s Vita Nuova and Inferno in translation—University of Washington, 
Seattle, a course in Elementary Italian, taught by Mr. Julius Giuntoni; and one in 
Dante’s Paradiso, taught by Professor Charles Goggio. 


ABROAD 


L’Italia Letteraria for January 10 printed on its front page a long letter from 
Dr. Henry Furst, of the Library of Congress, headed: “La diffusione del Libro ita- 
liano all’ Estero,” which condemns in no uncertain terms the increasing inefficiency 
of the methods used by Italian publishers to reach and interest possible clients 
abroad, especially in this country. The prominence given by this influential 
journal to Dr. Furst’s presentation of the situation gives some slight hope that steps 
may be taken to remedy the existing conditions, which are indeed open to great 
amelioration. 

The fourth International Book Fair will be opened in Florence on April 23. 
There will be a special week given to the “Libro Antico”; and other features will 
include exhibits of modern Italian engraving, photomechanical graphic arts, and a 
historical exhibit of the typographic art. 

Returning to Italy this spring, the actor Ruggero Ruggeri offers, among other 
plays in his tournée in the principal cities, Lucio d’Ambra’s new three act comedy 
Paternita; as well as Noziére’s Cette vieille canaille. 

The Mondadori Company, of Milan, announces as imminent a Vita di Luigi 
Pirandello, written by Federico Nardelli. 

Mondadori is also bringing out a new complete set of the works of Fogazzaro, 
with an introductory volume: “Monografia biografico-critica,” by Piero Nardi. 
The first volume to be published in this definitive edition, which will total fourteen 
volumes, will be the Piccolo Mondo antico, which with this printing wiil reach its 
hundred thousand copies. 

Vittorio Cian is president of the committee which has been formed in Florence 
to attend to the publication of the complete works of Ugo Foscolo, in a “national 
edition.’ 

The University of Buenos Ayres now has a course in Dante, inaugurated by 
the “Dante Alighieri” committee of that city. 

The publishers Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, of Milan and Rome, have issued, 
on the centenary year of Ippolito Nievo’s birth, his Le Confessioni di un Italiano, 
in a de luxe quarto volume of over six hundred pages, edited in its first critical 
form, from the original manuscript, by Fernando Palazzi and richly illustrated. 

Ezio Chiorboli’s edition of Petrarch: Le Rime sparse e i Trionfi (Bari, Laterza, 
1931: “Scrittori d'Italia,” no. 126), is much superior to all preceding editions of 
those works: according to a review by Natalino Sapegno in La Nuova Italia for 
December 20. 

Seventy-two letters from Carducci to Luigi Chiarini, covering the period from 
September 4, 1855, to December 22, 1861, have been edited by Chiarini, and pub- 
lished by Bestetti and Tumminelli, of Milan, with a preface by Giovanni Gentile. 
These letters throw new light on that difficult period of Carducci’s life which ex- 
tended from his last student years at Pisa to his attainment of the professorship in 
the University of Bologna. 

Two recent books by Tarquinio Vallese, substitute Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Naples, are: Goffredo Chaucer visto da un Italiano (Milan, 
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S. A. E. Dante Alighieri, 1930), and Le Novelle di Canterbury tradotte e corredate 
di note e introduzione (Milan, do., s.d.). 

Professor Alessandro Tortoreto’s Oltre un trentennio di studi su Torquato Tasso 
(Milan, Scuola Tipografica Artigianelli, 1931; pp. 55) brings down to the end of 
1930 the bibliography published in 1895 by Solerti for the tercentenary of Tasso’s 
death. The total number of publications registered is 347—an average of about 
ten a year. 

Professor Zingarelli’s La Vita, i tempi e le opere di Dante, in the Storia lette- 
raria d'Italia series (see Italica for September 1931, p. 93) was reviewed—with 
only moderate enthusiasm—by Umberto Cosmo in the December 1931 issue of La 
Cultura. —Contrary to the information on which was based our statement in the 
September number of Jtalica (loc. cit.), we learn that the publisher, F. Vallardi, 
will not sell the Dante volumes separately. 

Hoepli has issued (1932) a third edition of D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke’s Gram- 
matica storica della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, revised by E. Polcari. 

A. F. Formiggini, “Editore in Roma,” offers to anyone who will mention this 
number of /talica the following special prices on his publications: the monthly L’/- 
talia che scrive (“ICS”) for L.20, abroad; the new Chi é? for L.55; and 10 per cent 
reductions, post free, on all his other publications, including the Enciclopedia delle 
enciclopedie, of which the second volume (Pedagogia) is now out, and the third 
volume (Arte) is about ready. —Cf. /talica for March 1931, p. 24. 

On December 21, 1931, Formiggini’s firm was merged into a “Societa Anonima,” 
with Formiggini as “Amministratore Delegato.” 

Your Editor is indebted to Professor Michele Barbi, of Florence, for two off- 
prints from Studi danteschi, XVI: one, the first installment of the latter’s series 
“Nuovi problemi della critica dantesca”; and the other his “Ancora della Tenzone 
di Dante con Forese,”—a careful review and rebuttal of D. Guerri’s La corrente po- 
polare nel Rinascimento (of which we printed a notice in /talica VIII, 64-6), in so 
far as this work treats of the famous Tenzone. We also express our grateful appre- 
ciation of a personally inscribed copy of Professor Barbi’s invaluable article on 
“Dante Alighieri,” from volume XII of the great Enciclopedia Italiana (pp. 327-47) 
—which kindness is partly, though not primarily, appreciated because of the fact 
that the recent volumes of the Enciclopedia still delay their appearance at the local 
libraries! 

Through the publishers, “Tipografia “L’Arte della Stampa’’,’ Michele and Silvio 
Barbi have also kindly sent us a copy of their per nozze offering: La cena della 
sposa: canzone popolare pistoiese edita per le nozze Paoletti-Vivaldi (Florence, 1932) 
—a 15-page pamphlet containing two texts of the song, followed by a musical 
transcription of the second version, by maestro Vito Frazzi of the Conservatorio 
Musicale of Florence. 

Among recent awards of Italian prizes for literary works are: January 3, the 
Accademia Mondadori prize for poetry (L.5000) was divided between Ugo Betti 
for the volume Canzonette—La morte, and Fernando Losavio for a selection from 
the volume Canti di liberazione; January 12, the “Premio Umberto Fracchia 1931” 
(L.5000) was divided between Aldo Capasso for his lyrics, J! passo del cigno, and 
Euralio De Michelis for Bugie: short stories; January 22, the Bagutta prize was 
awarded to G. Titta Rosa for his volume of short stories: Varco nel muro. 

A great “pensionato” has been planned for the adequate housing of, and related 
services to, foreigners studying in Florence. 

At Rome, a National Centre of University Information for foreign students and 
Italian students abroad has been founded under the auspices of the National Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Cooperation, in order to coordinate Italian intellectual ac- 
tivities with those of the same interest developed abroad within the boundaries of 
the Organization for the Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. The 
address is: Salita del Grillo, I—Rome. 

American Fellows appointed for study in Italy under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Italian Student Exchange of the Institute of International Education, 1931-1932, 
include:—Jeannette G. Byington, Washington, D.C.; A.B. Wellesley College; to 
study the contemporary Italian novel at the University of Florence;—E. Virginia 
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Garrett, Ambridge, Pa.; A.B. Goucher College, candidate for A.M. University of 
Pennsylvania; to study contemporary literature at the University of Florence;— 
Janette La Tourette Hegner, Baltimore, Md.; A.B. Radcliffe College, candidate for 
Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University; to study history at the University of Rome;— 
Marion V. Hendrickson, New Haven, Conn.; A.B. Smith College; A.M. Bryn Mawr 
College; graduate study at Yale University; to study Italian literature of the XVIII 
and XIX centuries at the University of Rome;—Felix Michael Italiano, Raleigh, 
N.C.; B.S. North Carolina State College; to study Italian literature and culture; 
(university not yet designated);—Mary Douglas Potter, New York City; A.B. 
Vassar College; to study history and literature at the University of Florence;— 
Robert A. Pratt, A.B. Yale University, candidate for Ph.D.; to study literature at 
the University of Florence;—George Cooper Reeves, Bloomington, Ind.; A.B. In- 
— University, candidate for Ph.D.; to study philosophy at the University of 
aples. 

Mary J. Manley, B.A. University of Western Ontario 1915, M.A. Yale Univer- 
sity 1928, who was last year selected as an Italian Exchange fellow, is now in 
Florence continuing her search for material on Dante and Saint Augustine which 
she will probably present as her Ph.D. dissertation this spring. 

Phelps-Morand is the literary pseudonym of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Morand. Mrs. 
Morand was Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps of the University of Minnesota. They 
have written for a recent number of Le Cahier, published in Paris by “Sequana,” 
an article on America entitled: “Post Scriptum au livre de M. Duhamel: Scénes 
de la vie future.” 

Luigi Barzini, formerly editor of Jl Corriere d’America, has been appointed 
director of /1 Mattino, of Naples, the newspaper founded by Matilde Serao and her 
husband, Edoardo Scarfoglio, in 1892. 

Alessandro Chiappelli, senator, professor emeritus of the University of Naples, 
philosopher, and literary and artistic critic, died in November at the age of 74. 
He wrote for many years for the Nuova Antologia, as well as for other learned and 
cultural periodicals, and is the author of a large number of books; among which 
is Dalla Trilogia di Dante, Florence 1905. 

Dante scholarship suffered a very severe loss with the death, in January, of 
Count Giuseppe Lando Passerini, director of the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
at the age of seventy. He was editor of the original Giornale dantesco, the Nuove 
Giornale dantesco, and the Bibliografia dantesca; and author of many important 
works on Dante. At the time of his death he was actively engaged, in collaboration 
with Guido Biagi and Enrico Rostagno, on the third volume, Paradiso, of the great 
edition of Dante: La Divina Commedia nella figurazione artistica e nel secolare 
commento, published by “UTET,” Turin. 

Dr. Margaret E. N. Fraser, Professor of Romance Languages in the Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, is now in Europe on sabbatical leave 
for the current academic year. She is spending her time in study and travel in 
France and Italy. She can be reached care of the American Express Co., Paris. 

Miss Martha Teach, one of Professor H. D. Austin’s former students at the 
University of Southern California, achieved last fall her degree of Doctor in Letters 
at the University of Bologna, with dissertation on “Carducci e la letteratura inglese.” 
Miss Teach then started research work on Gaspare Tagliacozzi, a XVI century sur- 
geon, for Dr. J. V. Webster of Columbia University: doing part of this work in 
Paris; and returned to this country in January to work with Dr. Webster at 
Columbia. 

Professor Alfredo Schiaffini’s valuable essay, “La tecnica della ‘prosa rimata’ 
nel Medioevo latino, in Guido Faba, Guittone e Dante,” originally published in 
Studj romanzt, vol. XXI, has been issued separately as a 116 page book (Perugia, 
V. Bartelli, 1931). 
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REVIEWS 


De.eppa, Grazia. Il Vecchio della Montagna. Edited by Joseph G. 
Fucilla. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xviii, 


266. $1.75. 


I have read this book once more in the hope that a less impulsive 
discrimination in the appraisal of literary values might cause me to 
revise an unfavorable impression of many years ago but I only found 
keen disappointment. Neither the technical achievement of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press nor the halo of a Nobel prize deservedly 
won by the author of the novel have blinded me to the faults which 
I see in this particular book. I still feel that the novel is hardly 
anything more than an obvious succession of irrelevant incidents 
barely held together by the recurring presence of three leading char- 
acters: Melchiorre, Basilio, and Paska, a striking type of country 
belle. Swayed by elemental emotions, floundering helplessly in their 
own impotence, these thoroughly likable characters stand out as the 
victims of a strange, rustic triangle. Etched against them, il Vecchio 
della Montagna plays the rdle of a passive umpire and fades unex- 
pectedly away in a typical ex machina dénouement which leaves the 
engaging triangle unsolved and the reader perplexed, or to put it in- 
elegantly, con tanto di naso. 

The famous Sardinian setting that critics extol in all of Deledda’s 
novels is here almost submerged under a mass of descriptive clichés 
which only now and then seem to blend with the story (for a fine 
example of a fitting description read pp. 129-30). Deledda’s brush 
is dipped at the least provocation; if you want to see red, literally 
and otherwise, turn to page 74. She has a veritable mania for color 
and truly loves it for its own sake. 

As to the availability of this text for class use I feel that it would 
have been greatly increased had the editor made a more liberal use 
of the scissors. On page 34, for instance, why not omit those useless 
and obviously repellent remarks about scarpe, brodo, and condimen- 
to; and on page 94 does not one grow weary of so much spitting, 
chewing, grease and drunkenness; and on page 101 what about the 
Freudian obsession in disguise? And finally on page 150 that sputare 
addosso, and rognoso, and the last straw that passando la mano sulla 
saliva. . . Of course, I know as well as anyone that some people act 
that way the world over but no one should unnecessarily tread upon 
such dirt even for the sake of realism. I believe with Cervantes that 
los buenos pintores imitan a naturaleza, pero los malos la vomitan. 

The editorial work is quite good. Tt seems to me, however, that 
the space devoted in the Introduction to numerous other novels by 
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Grazia Deledda might profitably have been given to a more adequate 
critical analysis of J] Vecchio della Montagna. As it is, the Intro- 
duction is one-sided and enthusiastic almost to the point of flattery. 

The bibliography is both useful and carefully compiled. 

The notes are quite satisfactory although occasionally they strike 
me as rather heavy if not pedantic. On page 173 (note on Paska di 
rose) it appears that a giovane bianca e rossa is a blond young 
woman: not quite; ordinarily the two adjectives are used to indicate 
excellent health. On page 175 so tutto, tutto so, need not necessarily 
be a Nuorese speech trait. The purpose of the figure is doubly to 
emphasize the word tutto. On page 176 (Quante ne avra fatte) 
mention should be made of the fact that usually the expression does 
not imply criminality. On page 177 (L’ho fatta) it is by no means 
the word cosa which is more or less understood but rather any femi- 
nine noun which may fit the case; here you may imply such words 
as frittata, buscherata, corbelleria, etc. On page 178 (Quello non é 
buono, etc.) the meaning is: That fellow hasn’t enough strength to 
lift a finger, or, more freely: That fellow hasn’t any more fight in 
him than a rabbit. On page 178 (Un otre, etc.) the meaning is: . . 
with a face bloated like a leavening bread dough. On page 180 (ad 
alimentare un corpo, etc.) why go fishing for an allusion in Deut. ? 
Un pane means just one thing: a loaf of bread and as the text clearly 
states, bread calls for a pietanza. On page 181(4ve Maria . . . Gra- 
za piena) why not say that the words Grazia piena are mispro- 
nounced forms of the Latin Gratia plena? The Italian equivalent is: 
piena di grazia. 

The text of the novel is unusually free from errors. On page 1, 
line 1, read al for /a; 73, line 2, the last s belongs to the next line; sim- 
ilarly on page 80, line 11; on page 84, line 3, I presume un was ‘inad- 
vertently omitted before automa. Un would be omitted before an 
adjective but hardly before a noun. On page 70, line 18 read che for 
ché; same correction in note on page 179. 

A few more misprints appear in the vocabulary, but considering 
how exacting such a task is the editor has done a thoroughly good 
job. In the following list of words, which for the sake of brevity are 
given without comment, I have purposely omitted a number of ad- 
verbs for which the editor has deemed it advisable not to give any 
phonetic indication: addatto, Basilio, benestante, benvoluto, Bisaccia, 
capovolto, cinque, diffusosi, dis-porre (under disponendo), sangue 
(under drago), dunque, faccia (under faccia), fervosamente, fiatare, 
fico (the word is vulgar only when used in the expression fare un fico 
which is, however, far more rare than far le fiche; and the word fiche 
by the way is used only once in the text, page 70, a thing for which 
we are duly thankful); figlia, figlio, acqua( under filo), formagello, 
gazzara, giovine, doppio (under giro), glie, incolore (the o is open 
in incoloro), intromessosi, sposa (under isposa), liquore, misero, pa- 
trimonio, permesso, perquisizione, piaccia, piacqui, fermo (under 
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porta) rac-chiu-so, reaggire, viaggio (under rifare), riflettuto (as 
verb) riflesso (as noun) (under riflettere), (why not rifulso under 
rifulgere?), ruvidamente, sbattere, sangue( under scena), scorso not 
scorto (under scorrere), scricciolante, tregua, ubbriaccone. 

A. Marinoni 


University of Arkansas 


Suietps, N. C. Italian Translations in America. Comparative Lit- 
erature Series, Institute of French Studies, New York, 1931. 


Pp. viii, 410. $4.00. 


Regardless of whatever idea its title may convey, Miss Shields’ 
work, which we are happy to review, is a bibliography of Italian 
books translated into English, and printed in America. It contains 
a preface, 1383 items arranged chronologically, a list of the reference 
works frequently quoted, and an index. The preface states the 
author’s aims in compiling the bibliography, gives the sources, enum- 
erates five classes of books which have been omitted, sets down in 
figures, arranged by decades, the number of translations of American 
origin as opposed to those of English origin, and gives very brief 
sketches of a half dozen pioneer American translators of Italian 
books. The 1383 items which follow, covering the period from 1751 
to 1928, are arranged chronologically so as to indicate the bulk of 
activity for any given year or period. The arrangement also serves 
to show the nature of Italian books offered to the American public 
at any given period, and provokes interesting reflections. The first 
1152 items are listed without being classified. The remaining 231 
items, contained in two appendices, are classified as follows: 


1) Alfonso Maria De Liguori, 111 items 
2) Anthologies, 11 items 
3) Collections, 73 items 
4) Stories, Résumés, Paraphrases, 36 items 


Each item, listed under the year of its publication in America, 
gives the name of the author, the dates of his birth and death, and 
everything which appears on the title-page of the American transla- 
tion. Then, the number of pages are indicated, together with the 
format of the book, and the name of the library which possesses the 
translation. This is followed in most cases by some very interesting 
information concerning the original Italian edition of the book, and 
the vicissitudes it went through. Whenever possible, brief sketches 
of both the Italian author and the American translator are given. 

The following are some of the interesting facts which a closer 
examination of the book reveals. From the year 1751 to 1800 only 
three Italian works were introduced to the American public in do- 
mestic attire. These were, Niccold Balbani’s The Life of Galeacius 
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Caracciolus, the noble Marquess of Vico. Containing the story of 
his admirable conversion from popery, and forsaking a rich marques- 
dom, for the sake of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The book had two 
different editions and three printings, and was printed in Boston each 
time. The second book, a more popular one, of which there were 
four printings is in the 18th century and three others in the 19th 
century, was Cesare Beccaria’s An essay on crimes and punishment, 
with a commentary, attributed to Mons. de Voltaire. The third, an 
infinitely more popular book, was Luigi Cornaro’s The probable way 
of attaining a long and healthful life; with the means of correcting a 
bad constitution, &§c. There have been several editions of Cornaro’s 
book, and twenty-five printings in all, the last two appearing in 1916. 

During the first half of the 19th century the editions of Italian 
books in translation rose to about one hundred. The century opened 
with a new printing of Cornaro’s work, followed by another in 1803. 
Berni’s Fairy Morgana from the rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innamorato was published for the first time in New York, in 1806. 
Petrarch was introduced to the American public in local attire in 
1809, Tasso in 1810, della Casa in 1811, Cellini in 1812, Machiavelli 
in 1815, Ariosto in 1816, Pellico in 1833. Manzoni was introduced 
through his Betrothed in 1834, in which year the book had the dis- 
tinction of being printed twice. Foscolo made his appearance with 
his Sepulchres in 1835, and has been ignored ever since. Americans, 
apparently, are not extremely fond of the sepulchral.' Alfieri was 
more properly introduced to the American public through his 4uto- 
biography, twice printed in 1845, while D’Azeglio had his cause cham- 
pioned the same year by Ettore Fieramosca. Marco Polo’s Travels 
also appeared in 1845, while Goldoni was happily ushered in with 
two comedies in 1849. Boccaccio, whose Decameron made its way 
more or less surreptitiously to an American printing press in 1850, 
has been one of the most favored sons of Italy in America. His De- 
cameron alone is listed nearly fifty times in Miss Shields’ book. 

About four times the number of translations which appeared in 
the first half of the 19th century were published in the second half 
of the same century, and practically twice as many as these appeared 
during the first twenty-eight years of the present century. These 
do not include Dante translations, and several other works which 
eluded her vigilance. In the twentieth century, the year which yielded 
the most abundant harvest was 1907, with 53 translations printed. 
The leanest year was 1917, the year we entered the World War, 
when only eleven works of Italian origin were published. 

The ten most popular Italian authors in America, to base the 
estimate of their popularity exclusively on the total number of times 
their works were published in this country, are: Boccaccio, Buonar- 


1 Foscolo’s Sepulchres has been listed twice by Miss Shields. item 54 and item 
1276, but it is the same thing, and it is the only Foscolo translation ever published 


in this country. 
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roti, Cellini, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, Alfonso de Liguori, Goldoni, 
Petrarch, St. Francis of Assisi, and Vasari. Some of the books which 
met with special favor are: The Decameron, Cellini’s Autobiography, 
Carlo Botta’s History of the War of the Independence of the United 
States, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Marco Polo’s Travels, Machiavel- 
li’s Prince, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Petrarch’s Sonnets, Corna- 
ro’s Discourses, Lorenzini’s Pinocchio, St. Francis of Assisi’s Little 
Flowers, Vasari’s Lives, Vespucci’s Life and Voyages, Manzoni’s Be- 
trothed, De Amicis’ Cuore, and D’Annunzio’s Child of Pleasure.” 
Among contemporary Italy writers, the most widely known in Amer- 
ica seem to be Benedetto Croce, D’Annunzio, Guglielmo Ferrero, 
Papini, and Pirandello. 

An extremely interesting chapter could be written on the Italian 
authors who did not become popular in America in spite of their 
popularity in Italy, and on those who were never introduced to the 
American public. Outstanding authors of very important dramatic 
productions which appeared in Italy during the Renaissance are 
woefully missing from American translations. Many entertaining 
Italian novelliert have never set foot in American printing shops. 

Among the books purposesly omitted by Miss Shields are all 
Dante translations, except those by Dante Gabriel Rossetti which 
have been included only on account of the other translations which 
Rossetti’s work contains.* The author attempts to justify the omis- 
sion by saying that she wished to keep her work within a manageable 
bulk, and also because Dante translations have already been ex- 
haustively studied by T. W. Koch, Dante in America, Boston, 1896; 
Ethel Roberts, American Dante Bibliography (May, 1896—May, 
1908), Boston, 1910; Mary Fowler, Cornell University Library Cata- 
logue of Dante Collections presented by Willard Fiske—Additions 
1898—1920 (Ithaca, 1921). Our opinion is that the omission of 
Dante translations will diminish considerably the usefulness of Miss 
Shields’s work. The fact that the information may be obtained else- 
where is of some importance, but more important is the fact that it 
cannot be obtained in her book. 

There are also a few other lamentable omissions in Miss Shields’ 
work, and some inaccuracies which the reader will be able to discover 
without serious difficulty. However, as a whole, the bibliography, 
which is interestingly and intelligently compiled, will be a very serv- 
iceable reference book, and can be used with extreme profit by pro- 
fessional translators as well as by every person who is interested in 


2 Had Dante been included in Miss Shields’ bibliography, he would have been 
first tra cotanto senno, and first honors would have gone to his Divine Comedy. 


3 To be sure, Dante is mentioned twenty-five times in Miss Shields’ work, but 
in every case he is mentioned only incidentally, and always in connection with some 
other author. 
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Italian studies in America. Our prediction is that the book will soon 
find its way into every university library and every public library, 
and will be welcomed by any person who is seriously interested in 
Italian writers and their fortune in America. 


M. De Fiippis 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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Three Italian Texts in the . . 


IL PICCOLO SANTO by Bracco 
Edited by Rupotpn Atrroccut, Pu.D., Professor of Italian and 
Chairman of the Department of Italian at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Marrtue Briocn, A.M., University of Chicago. A grip- 


ping tragedy by one of the greatest of modern Italian dramatists. 
12mo, 157+79 pages. 


IL SIGNOR IO by Garina 
Edited by Witttam O. Farnswortn, Pu.D., Associate Professor of 
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Edited by J. G. Fucria, Edited by 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Ruts Suerarp 

Northwestern University 

This play, a romantic 

“Il Vecchio della Montagna is one of the medieval story cast in 

best examples of that sympathetic interpre- dramatic form, is a fa- 

tation of Sardinian life that won Deledda, vorite both for reading 

some years since, the Nobel prize for litera- and acting. 

ture. It is hoped that it will prove of : 
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COLLODI’S PINOCCHIO 


As dear to children and grown-ups in Italy as 
Alice is in England and America—and as immortal 


The Avventure di Pinocchio, with notes, exercises and 
vocabulary by Emilio Goggio,—entertaining and instructive 
reading and admirably suited for elementary work in 
Italian—is typical of Heath’s good publications. 


Which of these books have you not yet seen? We shall be glad to send 
you examination copies of any that you may check below, if you will 
detach and send us the list. 

Amicis’ CUORE 
Dante’s DIVINA COMMEDIA 
Dante’s VITA NUOVA 
Fogazzaro’s PEREAT ROCHUS 
Goggio’s SIX EASY ITALIAN PLAYS 
Goldoni’s IL VERO AMICO 
Goldoni’s LA LOCANDIERA 
Goldoni’s UN CURIOSO ACCIDENTE 
Manzoni’s I PROMESSI SPOSI 
Pirandello’s COSI E (SE VI PARE) 
Testa’s L’ORO E L’ORPELLO 


Wilkins and Altrocchi’s ITALIAN SHORT STORIES 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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